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two cases below the 1936 level. In Yugoslavia,
however, 1938 prices were higher than 1936 prices
by 19-1 per cent.1
Both abroad and at home the rise in Yugoslav
prices, thus primarily due to the German preferences,
is having exceedingly important results of a kind which
fit perfectly into die German plan. Her high prices
make it difficult for Yugoslavia to sell to countries
other than Germany. Already in April 1936 the
Yugoslav authorities were compelled to restrict their
imports from the free exchange countries because
their exports to Germany brought them only goods
by way of payment, goods which did not help them
to pay their free exchange bills. The result of the
restriction was that they bought more from Germany.2
Already it was true, as Dr. Grdji<5 was to write later,3
"Les prix terriblement tentants que 1'Allemagne off re
a ces pays (in South-Eastern Europe) deviennent de
plus en plus fatals a 1'independance de leur politique
commerciale." Then came the events of 193 8 and early
1939; with the disappearance of Austria it is calculated
that Yugoslavia lost a further 300 million dinari in free
exchange annually.4 In the case of the Czechs Yugo-
slavia was in the spring of 1939 in their debt (in clearing
terms), and by Germany's seizure of Bohemia and
Moravia her own "passivity" towards Yugoslavia at
the time was, roughly speaking, cancelled out. But
it has been seen that from this time at least half
Yugoslavia's foreign trade has been with Germany.
1  P. Pejcinovic, ibid.
2  See rise of Yugoslav imports from Germany (referred to above) in 1937 ;
these also coincided with the first rush of German investment,
3  See Affaires Danubiennes, Mars 1959, No. 5.
4  See P. Pejcinovic, ibi4,